THIN LIZZY: 
Remembering Part 1 
Decca 


SOUNDS LIKE a typical 
trick, this one, doesn't it? 
Lizzy finally score their hit 
single, so the old company 
(Lizzy now being with 
Vertigo) raid the vaults and 
stuff the best of it on a 
compilation LP. 

Except . . . except that this 
album has most of the right 
information on the sleeve 
personnel, dates, band history 
— and listed as Associate 
Producer is none other than 
Phil Lynott. 

Now whether he wanted the 
album released or not — and 
with the romantic’s sense of 
personal history and __ his 
conscious thematic develop- 
ment over the whole range of 
his material, I can quite believe 
he might — it’s great to see a 
successful man who is both 
proud of his past and who can 
cut across business ties to get 
involved in its representation 

The trouble with such 
meticulous repackaging is that 
it ossifies the mate 
same way that Mick Farren 
pointed out recently when 
comparing one TV candyfloss 
cash-in oldies pack 
serious collectors’ 
place the emphasis on 
scholastic approach for which 
the songs were never designed. 

On first glance that’s a draw- 
back of this LP, as one’s initial 
reaction is to listen not to 
what’s being played but to 
ignposts for the future 
5 “Black Boys On TI 


Early days — 
of the Lizzy 
Experiment 


August 21, 1976 


Corner” opens with a 
guitar stutter that foresh 
“Suicide bi 
ia” could be o 
forerunner — 
: on “Jailbreak”, 
rushing, pulsing U 
presumably Irish though 
unAfrican; and I'm sure yo 
find plenty more 
But if there's 
life in these tracks it de' 
them to look simply for ai 
ral traces and genetic conn 
tions: the album should 
worthwhile whether Thin 
are famous or forgotten. 
It takes a while to get rout 
to considering that question 
though, because after 


the internal influences the next 


fun exercise is to com 
personnel 

You see, in the old 
Lizzy were @ trio: Lynott 
drummer — Brian Do 
accompanied on guitar first’ 
Eric Bell, who's now with No 
Redding, and then by ex 
Row whizz kid Gary Moore, 
now with John "Yisernant 
Before the advent of Robert- 
son and Gorham it was strictly 
Trish only, 


What we find is that Bell 


plays on cight of the ten cuts, a 
very Irish guitarist inelined 
towards the running pseudo- 
trad style of “Whisky In The 
Jar”, a man lacking the current 
duo's precision tidiness and 
their gift for melody, but who 
could work up a rage beyond 
their studio capabilities. 

Lizzy then were an experi- 
mental band, given to dabbli 
with 3/4 times, with brass, wil 
orchestras, with tangos, with 
folk tunes 


August 21, 1976 


Bell was much more upfront * 
than any player has been in the 
band since — although the 
songs were always Lynott’s — 
and while it made for a more 
adventurous group it also 
detracted from Lynott’s writ- 
ing in that he never seemed to 
Settle into a style before 
“Fighting”. This LP is packed 
With half-polished ideas, a fault 
he hhas erased over the years. 

Then suddenly after three or 
four plays “Remembering Part 

I~ gets up on that turntable 
and demands a fair hearing — 
NO more comparisons, what’sit 
like? 


“Ain't nobody gonna mess with my roots!” —PHIL LYNOTT 


And it’s not bad at all, if you 
can take a little naivete in your 
words and in your production 
and if sincere, personalised 
music is as important to you as 
a veneer of perfection. The 
oldest track, also- the title 
track, is the pointer to Lynott’s 
oeuvre ever Since: a beginner's 
epic with just a hint of his 
trademarked lilt in the quiet, 
sentimental vocals. . . a smat- 
tering of clever clever rhythms 
and some dark, low-key rock- 
ing ....a precocious dual 
guitar break by Bell 
impetuous, romantic and very 
ambitious. 


NEW MUSI 


That, I think, came from 
“Thin Lizzy”, their 1971 LP. 
From ‘72 we get the ringing 
“Whisky In The Jar” and its B- 
side, “Black Boys On The 
Corner’’, lyrically a_ slightly 
inept attempt at the cool that’s 
caught in the “Jailbreak” LP. 

From "73. there’s the. best 
track on the — album, 
“Randolph's Tango”, a daring, 
soft-hued flamenco rock single 
that bombed. 


There’s also four tracks from 
1973's “Wagabonds Of The 


Western World”: “The 
Rocker”, also a single, a 
belligerent Hendrixy gabble 


with yowling guitar that's 
always been popular; “Gonna 
Creep Up On You”, good 
rubbery hard rock with 
immaculately timed — funky 
vocals (and it’s about while 
you're listening ‘to this one, 
halfway through the second 
side, that you begin to think 
this LP could chart); “Little 
Girl In Bloom”, — an 
impressively stylised song 
based on an unusual chiming 
bass with almost embarras- 
singly sentimental lyrix about a 
pregnant woman; and “A Song 
For While I'm Away”, the title 
of Phil’s collected song & 
poems book, a rudimentary 3/4 
orchestral experiment on a 
strange, sloppy love song. 
Quite affecting, but hardly 
consonant with the (rather 
mistaken) image of Lizzy as 
heavy metal leather boys. 

The only tracks with Moore 
are a single from “74, “Little 
Darling”. with lots of brass and 
a deliberately over-amplified 
guitar screeching across the 
maelstrom, and the previously 
unreleased “Sitamoia”, 
described earlier. 


They was rougher, they was 
bluesier, they was more a 
collective than a single-minded 
band. Lynott was good, now 
he’s great, and even if Thin 
Lizzy had vanished from the 
face of the earth this album 
would be worth issuing now. 
But take a good listen before 
you buy it. Phil McNeill 


